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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

MARY M. RIDDLE, R.N. 

THE YOUNG NURSE AND HER TRAINING SCHOOL 

In the latter part of 1885, one of the popular magazines of the time 
published an account of the then "new profession" of nursing. It 
caught the attention of a good many thoughtful young women who were 
considering ways and means of being useful to the world in general 
as well as to themselves. 

They were not so much attracted by the possibilities of large mone- 
tary returns, little being known of that phase of the work, as by the 
idea that here seemed to be an occupation demanding all the attention 
of the worker and destined to furnish satisfaction in its performance. 

The prospectus as sent out by the training school set the age limit 
between twenty-three and thirty-five years with an unpublished prefer- 
ence for the candidates who were about thirty years of age and had a 
good common or high school education. There was not so much 
stress laid upon educational qualifications as such, as upon the years 
spent since school days and the manner in which they were spent, 
the reasoning being that the candidate who had spent the intervening 
time in an occupation wholly remote from that requiring thought 
and study was less likely to be adaptable to her surroundings and 
associates as well as to the strict discipline of the school. Previous 
occupations with their influences were therefore carefully considered, 
and those which had a tendency to beget "pertness" or selfishness, or 
stolidity or kindred qualities ruled out the applicant. 

Times have changed and with them the personnel of our schools 
for nurses. In no one particular is the change more evident than in 
the youthfulness of the members. 

It is exceedingly difficult to convince the young woman who applies 
for admission to the school that she is too young. She reasons that she 
would like to try nursing and will give it up upon finding that it is not 
to her taste. This form of logic might not be so disastrous if she were 
dealing with some business enterprise, but a person with vacillation 
so evident must prove a "broken reed" to the sick who need to be 
supported and encouraged. She is, however, apparently in fine physi- 
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cal condition and seems to meet all requirements save those that be- 
long to additional years. She is eventually admitted to the school 
and makes an excellent record while in the preliminary class, being 
intelligent, apt, and familiar with ways of receiving instruction but 
when her instruction should become an "applied science" and she 
is called upon to put to the practical test the theories she has been given, 
she too frequently fails because her judgment has no experience to 
rest upon. Night duty reveals her weakness and her superintendent 
may be heard to exclaim: "Who says three years are not necessary 
to make a nurse proficient?" No better argument for the longer 
course is required than instances of this kind. 

Ethics have been given their full share of attention during the 
preliminary course and notwithstanding much has been said against 
chattering with the patients, the average young nurse is not able to 
make a practical application of her instruction and goes into detail 
regarding the patient's condition when talking with her, so that the 
superintendent or physician or both must spend hours in quieting the 
fears that were aroused by the undue freedom of the young nurse. 
She has not recovered from her rapid growth in attaining the stature 
required by the school and is therefore unable to endure the strain 
of training. Consequently she falls ill frequently and finds her first 
year a burden to herself, her family and her hospital school. It is 
inevitable that with this tendency to fill the nursing schools with those 
who are young and crude there must result poor work and a low morale 
unless the menace of such conditions is offset by redoubled efforts 
for a state of affairs directly opposite. 

The beloved, and lamented interstate secretary made some obser- 
vations upon this very point in commenting upon the poor schools 
in a certain section of our country, saying, "Most of the schools are 
filled with young girls, often not more than sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, uneducated, slovenly, and with silly sentimental notions about 
society and social standing. Put such children in hospitals with no 
decent standards of living and what kind of care do the patients get?" 

One must exclaim from pity for such conditions, but the crime is 
not altogether against the sick. The poor young girls are also sinned 
against in being allowed to undertake such work in such environments. 

Several circumstances have contributed to the present practice 
of admitting younger student nurses to the training schools and many 
reasons are assigned for the necessity which has demanded it. Among 
them may be mentioned the great increase in hospitals with their 
schools, which have depleted the number of eligible candidates some- 
what; the younger age at which high schools and colleges are turning 
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out their graduates and the compulsion under which the graduates 
find themselves of at once seeking occupations, it being difficult for them 
to wait two or three years before fitting for the work, and the schools, 
fearful of losing them, are encouraging them to enter. 

These are valid reasons but there is another which stands out plainly 
and that is the greed of the commercial hospital which seeks to have 
its nursing work done by a school to save expense. The very young 
girl is attracted by the short course which to her means a short cut to 
a competence. One can readily see that hospitals having such pur- 
poses are not likely to have high standards — hence the low tone. 

It follows that if the schools are to maintain a high degree of excel- 
lence they must select their pupils with care, which means that they 
must select those who have had as thorough an academic training as 
possible, the more thorough the better, if for no other reason than to 
increase the pupil's efficiency by the increased years necessary to ac- 
quire the education. 

Having secured the well bred, educated young women it becomes 
the school's duty to give her value received for her time and efforts for 
the hospital's sick. A school can not be maintained for nothing, in- 
structors must be secured, a directress of the young nurse's work must 
be constantly on the spot. There must be attention paid to the living 
conditions which must always be hygienic and comfortable. Attention 
and supervision should be given the pleasures as well as the work of 
the young nurse. Even the modern employer of labor knows that 
all work and no play is bad for the work as well as the worker, and 
he accordingly provides vacations and other pleasures for his em- 
ployees, then how much more attention should the school authorities 
pay to the pleasures and ouside means of improvement for its nurses 
who have been engrossed bodily, mentally and spiritually by their 
arduous tasks? 

If youthful nurses are to be the order of the times it behooves every 
school for its own sake and the sake of the sick entrusted to its care 
to see to it that they are properly fitted for their profession. It is 
unfair to do this by putting old heads on young shoulders but both 
heads and shoulders must be developed to meet the exigencies of the 
work. There is an inspiration in working with the youthful, providing 
they are competent; they are an encouragement to the sick who catch 
the spirit and enthusiasm which attracts them back to life. The 
young require more careful training; the times demand more careful 
training; therefore the duty of hospital and school is obvious. 



